^             INTRODUCTION

independent ofFate.^ but at all events it is he who administers
the fate of men. Justice and the punishment of the transgressor
are in his hands. So is mercy, and, perhaps because supreme
power engenders confidence, he is more compassionate in Us
dealings than most of his fellow-Olympians. He was conceived
by Greek artists as a handsome bearded man in early middle age.
His consort, Here, is little more than mentioned in the Odyssey.

His brother Poseidon, the god of the earthquake, who rules the
sea, as Zeus rules the heavens, is a far less attractive and imposing
figure, at any rate in the Odyssey, where he is represented as per-
secuting the hero with implacable though not unj ustified resent-
ment.

Hades is another brother of Zeus. Remote from Olympus, he
and his consort Persephone are the austere and dreaded powers
that rule in the realm of the dead.

The youthful and attractive Hermes we have already met in
his capacity as Ambassador of Zeus. He also serves as Guide to
the dead. And Homer makes many references to his great ex-
ploit in slaying Argus, the monster with the hundred eyes.

Ares, the War-god; hngliter-lov'mg Aphrodite, the goddess of
Love; and lame Hephaestus, the Master-craftsman, though fre-
quently heard of in the Hiad, play only incidental parts in the
Odyssey and may be summarily dealt with here. So may Phoebus
Apollo, the Archer-king, and Artemis, the Virgin Huntress,
though both are often mentioned in the poem as responsible for
sudden deaths.

There are other and lesser deities whom we need not here
describe, since Homer himself introduces them with sufficient
clarity, but there remains one major figure, Pallas Athene, who
commands our attention, since she plays a leading, if not the
heroine's, part in the plot. Athene is a daughter of Zeus, and in-
herits many of his powers and qualities. She is not all-powerful
nor all-wise. Her impetuosity is sometimes curbed by Zeus, and
she dreads her uncle Poseidon; but subject to these Olympian
limitations she stands in Homer for the intellectual and moral
* Sec the curious passage about Sarpedon, JTJW. xvi. 440 ff.